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In this 40 page reprint of the Bank’s 1954 
Annual Report are described the natural and 
economic forces that give to Midwest agricul- 
ture its distinguishing characteristics. The 
growth and stability potentials of the region’s 
two major farm areas—the Corn and Dairy 
Belts—are compared and evaluated. The re- 
port is illustrated with maps and charts; the 
general nature of its contents is indicated by 
the following quotes: 


“Ninety per cent of the ‘excellent’ land in 
the U.S. is located in the Midwest, most of it 
in the Corn Belt.” 


“Fertile soil, level topography, adequate 
rainfall and favorable temperatures combine 
to give the Corn Belt an advantage over other 
areas in the production of a broad variety of 
crops: grains, grasses and legumes.” 


“Normally the value of output per acre of 
land in farms in the Corn Belt is about 50 per 
cent higher than in the Dairy Belt, and about 
the same relationship holds for land values and 
farm income per worker. There are important 
differences, too, in the kinds of commodities 
produced in the two regions.” 


“Though the Corn Belt specializes in corn, 
several other crops are also grown and mar- 
keted there. . . . This wealth of alternatives 
tends to stabilize farm income from year to 
year and, incidentally, provides a readily avail- 
able fund of technical know-how to facilitate 
shifts between crops whenever conditions war- 
rant them.” 


“Consumers have a strong preference for 
high-quality meat—that is, they ‘eat as high on 
the hog’ as their income permits. . . . Hence, 
Corn Belt agriculture is well attuned to the 
basic trends associated with economic growth.” 


“Since roughages form the foundation of the 
farm economy in the Dairy Belt, the livestock 
superstructure is made up of roughage-con- 
suming animals.” 


“Consumers like the flavor and texture of 
dairy products. But they seem to be less in- 
clined to shift their demand for dairy products 
in response to income or price changes than 
is the case for meat.” 


“The prospect, therefore, is that dairy farm- 
ing will continue to hold sway throughout most 
of the present Dairy Belt even if milk prices 
were to remain at a relatively low level.” 
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Land productivity in Corn and Dairy Belts 


The productivity of rural land in the Corn and Dairy 
Belts can be gauged by the output of corn and milk 
per square mile. Greatest concentration of corn 
production occurs in north central Illinois although out- 
put is high from eastern Nebraska to western Indiana. 
The concentration decreases toward the foothills of the 
Appalachians on the east, the rough topography along 
the Ohio River and the edge of the prairie soils zone 
on the south, and the 20 inch precipitation line on 

the west. The boundary between the belts generally 
follows the line joining places having an average July 
temperature of 72 degrees. Greatest concentration of 
milk production is found in southeastern Wisconsin, 
with a lesser area located along the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin border. 
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